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ABSTRACT 

Debating Turkey’s membership around the question of whether 
Turkey would become a member or not—form of integration—is 
a non-debate given the history of relations that is characterized by 
‘ups and downs’ in the last five decades. Embarking on Gramscian 
historical materialism, this research debates socio-economic content 
of ongoing integration. It questions whether there is a hegemonic 
pro-EU membership and whether there are any alternatives. The 
analyses rely on interviews conducted at two critical junctures in 
2010 and 2017. | shall argue that pro-membership is hegemonic 
which is contested by two rival class strategies: Ha-vet and neo- 
mercantilism, none of which stands as an overall alternative. The 
future trajectory is uncertain. Despite negative tone of the political 
discourses especially in the post-15th July coup attempt, pro- 
membership is still hegemonic. Yet, it is becoming more difficult 
for capital groups to lead through ‘moral and intellectual leader- 
ship’ for an integration model relying on market liberalization 
(negative integration) without a perspective of membership—with- 
out a clear social dimension (positive integration). 


Introduction 


The trajectory of Turkey’s European Union (EU) membership is puzzlingly distinct from 
previous cases of enlargement. It is the only country that has completed the Customs 
Union before membership. Although it first formed an association partnership through 
the Ankara Treaty of 1963, accession negotiations opened in 2005 but have stalled since 
2007. It is only the Science and Research chapter that is provisionally closed with eight 
chapters suspended. Currently, enlargement is off the agenda both in Turkey and in 
Europe hitherto global economic crisis and rising authoritarianism globally. Indeed, 
relations deteriorated following the attempted coup on 15 July 2016 after which 
Turkey was ruled under state of emergency for two years. The Council of Europe decided 
to restart monitoring Turkey highlighting serious concerns over democracy and human 
rights as of April 2017.’ President Erdogan suggested that Turkey should join the 
Shanghai Cooperation Organization.” In its 2018 Turkey Report, the European 
Commission determines that “Turkey has been moving away from the EU’ with back- 
slidings in the areas of public administration reforms, independence of judiciary, 
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freedom of expression, freedom of assembly and freedom of association.’ Under the new 
Presidential system, the Ministry for EU Affairs is closed down and relocated as the 
Directorate for EU Affairs under the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This signifies institu- 
tionally that relations with the EU will not be a priority in the forthcoming years. It 
equally opens the debate whether Turkey gives up its membership objective. The political 
and economic scene in Europe for Turkey’s probable accession is not promising either. 
Disintegration is on the agenda with anti-establishment populist parties rising in politics 
and the Brexit process. In a nutshell, Turkey’s future trajectory of membership is far from 
certain more under the current historical conjuncture of political and economic crises. 

This article is an outcome of three concerns. First, bulk of literature on Turkey-EU 
relations concerns the form of integration as to whether Turkey will become an EU 
member.’ However, Turkey’s accession negotiations are open-ended. It is therefore 
imperative to discuss the socio-economic content of the current state of integration. 
Second, Turkey’s membership bid is often interpreted as being autonomous from the 
structural dynamics of globalization. Globalization is a process within which production 
and finance are transnationali'zed through financial market deregulation and liberal- 
ization while transnational corporations (TNCs) and foreign direct investment (FDI) 
expand in line with the rise of neo-liberalism.” Third, alternatives to EU membership 
have only been considered in relation to alternative foreign policy alignments such as 
strengthening relations with Turkic states or alternatives to full membership like privi- 
leged partnership or a more flexible approach such as concentric circles.° More impor- 
tantly, opposition to EU membership is often associated with conservative and 
nationalist groups around identity politics.’ However, there is more space for opposition 
on socio-economic content as liberalization engendered by the Customs Union lacks the 
protective mechanisms of EU membership, such as structural funds and/or free move- 
ment of workers to alleviate social tensions. 

This study addresses these concerns using Gramscian historical materialism. It inves- 
tigates whether there is a dominant pro-EU hegemonic project that promotes member- 
ship and which social forces support it. Subsequently, it considers whether there is an 
alternative opposing membership, and which forces are behind it. It then probes whether 
social forces in Turkey sustain the membership perspective after the Euro-zone crisis and 
rising populist policies that have negatively impacted the relations. The research primar- 
ily draws on 45 interviews conducted in Istanbul and Ankara during two field trips at two 
different historical conjunctures. The first round of interviews was conducted in 2010 
when the atmosphere for Turkey’s membership was positive. The interviews were then 
repeated in 2017 considering the dual crises of EU, namely Euro-zone crisis and crisis of 
liberal democracy as well as rising authoritarian tone of the Justice and Development 
Party (JDP) Governments after the collapse of Arab Spring, Gezi Park protests and 15th 
July coup attempt. The gaps in data were filled by consulting primary sources. All 
interviewees were guaranteed anonymity in advance because the research is based on 
institutional positions rather than individual opinions. Three categories of actors were 
interviewed, namely representatives of capital, labour and political parties. My claim is 
that no single pro-EU membership project or single alternative exists; rather the current 
struggle is much more complex. Although the pro-EU membership project is hegemonic, 
it is contested by two rival class strategies, neither of which represents an overall 
alternative: neo-mercantilism (echoing a return to a Keynesian welfare regime with 
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policies such as protecting national industries and tripartism) and Ha-vet (Turkish 
abbreviations for No-Yes meaning no to capitalist Europe but yes to social Europe). 
The paper then argues that despite negative tone of the political discourses especially in 
the post-15th July coup attempt, pro-membership is still hegemonic. Yet, it becomes 
more difficult for the capital groups to consolidate an integration based on deregulation 
and liberalization for markets (negative integration) without a perspective for member- 
ship which would have entailed a social dimension with mechanisms for social protection 
and market correction (positive integration). In other words, although the project is still 
hegemonic, capability of capital to lead ‘moral and intellectual leadership’ around the 
pro-membership project through presenting universal arguments in favour of member- 
ship is in decline. 

This study offers three main contributions. First, Turkish membership question has 
not been analysed so far using the tools provided by Gramscian historical materialism. 
Second, it goes beyond analysing political decisions to generating empirical data. While 
some studies have investigated the position of capital and political parties vis-a-vis 
membership,” the existing literature lacks to generate empirical data on the position of 
these actors. Indeed, concurrent with Aksit et al. Turkey-EU relations literature strik- 
ingly falls short of generating empirical data.’ Third, this study also corrects the almost 
total neglect of the position of labour vis-a-vis membership.'° The next section outlines 
these gaps in the literature and introduces the theoretical lens informing the analysis. 
After introducing the research design, the empirical findings are presented in three 
subsections on capital, labour and political society. In the discussion part, the contours 
of current struggle are summarized around three hegemonic formations, which are then 
reassessed within the current context of crisis and rising authoritarianism. 


Gaps in the literature on Turkey-EU relations and Gramscian historical 
materialism as an alternative 


While the literature on Turkey’s EU membership bid is extensive, as Miiftiiler-Ba¢ and 
McLaren note, most studies focus on historical processes or obstacles, without being 
informed by a particular theoretical framework, such as European integration theories." 
Despite offering useful insights, reflections of these theories on the Turkish case have 
limitations. Studies informed by neo-functional and liberal intergovernmental premises 
constrain the membership debate to the form of enlargement, ignoring its socio-economic 
content.'” Bulk of literature adopts Europeanization perspective which provides insights 
to debating continuity and change in domestic policy through adaptation of EU acquis.’* 
This literature however over-emphasizes Europe’s role in transition while ignoring 
structural factors. The analyses are ahistorical as they ignore the period before Turkey 
was declared as a candidate. There is also a hidden Orientalism and Eurocentrism within 
Europeanization literature in which Europe is presented as an ideal model for candidates 
to catch up. While constructivist premises contribute to debate through a focus on 
normative aspects,“ they also fail to consider membership within the structural 
dynamics of globalization. The social purpose of constructivism is to present the EU as 
a ‘civilian power’. This not only overlooks expansionist policies of the EU but also 
abstracts imperialism from capital accumulation and reduces it to military intervention. 
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There are some studies incorporating structural dynamics in analysing Turkey-EU 
relations.'” However, they re-evaluate Turkey’s place in Europe within the post-Cold 
War context, conceptualizing structural change as a transformation from a bipolar to 
multipolar international system, thereby ignoring relations of production and transna- 
tionalisation. Institutionalist political economy literature integrates structural change.’® 
Yet, they ignore class politics and changes to the production structure, assuming that 
discussing the struggle around a ‘traditional left/right axis’ or pros and cons of socio- 
economic policies has limited explanatory power in Turkey’s case.'’ This results from the 
dominant approach to state-society relations in the political science literature on Turkey 
—strong state tradition—which depicts the main cleavage in Turkish politics as a clash 
between the strong centre of secular state elites and the weak periphery of political 
elites.» Moreover, this literature discusses the politics of dissent in relation to national- 
ism, restricting opposition to resistance to the delegation of sovereignty to supranational 
authorities. This literature also fails to query socio-economic content and power relations 
behind Turkey’s current state of integration with European structures. Thus, they cannot 
present a critical reading and interrogate structural power of capital behind ongoing 
integration. 

The research draws on Gramscian historical materialism on four grounds. First, it 
situates Turkey’'s membership process within the structural dynamics of globalization. 
Such a stance is able to acknowledge the role of European integration in transmitting 
structural adjustment to periphery. Second, it conceives of European integration as an 
open-ended struggle among social forces, unravelling agency behind ongoing integration 
and ultimately opening floor to consider alternatives. The emphasis is on intra-class 
struggle. For Bieler ‘due to the diversity of the way production is organised, there are 
rarely two homogenous classes opposing each other in capitalism’.'? Accordingly, glo- 
balization has generated an intra-class struggle based on geographical fractionation 
between national, international and transnational forces along the contradictory logics 
of national and global accumulation.”° This debate is important to explicate why there 
are two strategies rather than one in countering neoliberal restructuring as well as to 
unravel structural impediments behind a united front. Third, it investigates the socio- 
economic content of integration through questioning power relations behind ongoing 
integration without constraining discussion to the form of enlargement. Fourth, Gramsci 
extends struggle over hegemony to working class and subaltern groups. This is crucial to 
debate whether Turkish labour can come up with an alternative. 

At the core of the analysis lie the social forces considered as the main actors engen- 
dered by production.*' The emphasis is on social relations of production, which is not 
limited to production of goods, but defined in relation to material capabilities, ideas and 
institutions that determine modes of life and accumulation of resources, which collec- 
tively constitute the ‘material reproduction of society’.”* It explains structural change 
through focusing on class struggle, the ‘confrontation of opposed social forces’ distin- 
guished by their position in the relations of production.” This study characterizes 
globalization foremost by transnationalisation of production and __ finance. 
Internationalization is the integration of national economies into international markets 
whereas transnationalisation transcends internationalization through the organization of 
worldwide production by ‘fragmentation and decentralization of complex production 
chains’ and their functional integration and centralization of command into the hands of 
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a transnational capitalist class.** This qualitative change also alters the class formation 
process. Whereas a transnational capitalist class in the making leads globalization,” 
labour movements are put in defensive strategies like transnational solidarity to counter 
capital’s attack due to free movement of capital and the threat of underbidding.”© 

The analytical tool of ‘hegemony’ is valuable for questioning the socio-economic 
content of Turkey’s membership bid. For Gramsci, hegemony is a moment in which 
the ruling class takes intellectual and moral leadership by transcending ‘the corporate 
limits of the purely economic class’ and poses the questions on a universal terrain.” As 
Hall remarks, although hegemony requires ‘the decisive nucleus of economy’, one should 
not ‘fall into the trap of the old mechanical economism’ because the economy ‘cannot 
move the rest of life’; rather hegemony is constituted in relation to ‘political, moral, 
intellectual, cultural, ideological, and sexual questions’.”* Importantly, in debating the 
struggle over hegemony in a peripheral context like Turkey, it is essential to refer to the 
role of state. As Gramsci claims the state as ‘a politico-juridical organization’ or ‘state as 
policemen’ in its narrow definition only exists on paper.”’ He focuses instead on the 
integral state. For Gramsci when social forces fail to lead society, a ‘Piedmont’-type state 
emerges that ‘replaces the local social groups in leading a struggle of renewal’ through 
acquiring ‘the function of ‘domination’ without that of ‘leadership’: dictatorship without 
hegemony ...’.°° Accordingly, Gramscian historical materialism conceptualized state as 
a form of social relation upon which the hegemonic struggle is expressed.*’ This in turn 
avoids state centrism and fetishizing the state as a black box beyond human agency, and 
the equally problematic treatment of civil society as monolithically progressive. This 
stance both captures the role of the capitalist state per se in the struggle over hegemony, 
and unravels the ruling class’s mechanisms of hegemony within civil society. The next 
section introduces the research design and compares the role of foreign trade and FDI 
stocks in Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in order to reveal the main contours of the 
intra-class struggle for the empirical analysis. 


Research design and coordinates of intra-class struggle 


This study discusses intra-class struggle by establishing whether a country has integrated 
into the world production structure through national, international and/or transnational 
sectors. Internationalization occurs when trade is the main mechanism of integration, 
whilst FDI is crucial for transnationalisation.** Turkey’s ratio of foreign trade to GDP 
increased from 17% in 1980 to 50% in 2001 and 56.1% in 2016,** while FDI stocks rose 
from US$16,1 billion in the 1990s to US$79,6 billion and US$207 billion in 2005 and 
2010, respectively.** More importantly, the ratio of FDI stocks as a percentage of GDP 
has reached to 28% in 2017 whereas it was 7.0 in 1995.°° Nevertheless, although FDI 
stocks are increasing, one may reasonably argue that Turkey’s case represents interna- 
tionalization more than transnationalisation on three grounds. First, the bulk of FDI 
inflows is directed to service sector like banking and finance rather than production and 
manufacturing.*° Second, transnationalisation primarily transformed Turkey’s produc- 
tion through subcontracting and outsourcing. Such sites are difficult to take into con- 
sideration as they largely operate within the informal economy. Third, Turkey’s FDI 
outflows are still considerably low. Though the ratio of Turkey’s FDI outflow stock to 
GDP tripled from 1.3 in 2000 to 4.4 in 2016,” Turkey’s share of FDI outflow within the 
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global economy do not reach 1%.°** The transnational fraction thus remains far from 
constituting an additional category so it is analysed as internationally oriented. Intra- 
class struggle is presented below in relation to internationally and nationally oriented 
capital and labour. 

The textile and automotive industries were examined below as internationally 
oriented, as they have a privileged position within export-promotion strategy and they 
have the highest share among Turkish exports.*” Nationally oriented sectors are analysed 
through small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) and agricultural sector which is still 
relatively protected and exempt from the Customs Union apart from processed agricul- 
tural products. Categorizing trade union confederations on geographical fractionation is 
more challenging because labour in industry is split between three confederations with 
each confederation organized in similar sectors. They are analysed below separately. It is 
assumed that internationally oriented capital and labour both favour EU membership 
because the former supports an open economy, while the latter views membership as 
a mechanism to regain its lost power at the national level.*” Conversely, national forces of 
capital and labour are more critical because participation in the EU’s Internal Market 
increases pressures to become competitive. Political parties are considered in terms of 
their social base, following Gramsci, who attributes a central role to political parties of 
forming a ‘collective will tending to become universal and total ...’ by founding a new 
type of state in the hegemonic struggle.*’ It is assumed that right-wing political parties 
support membership due to their support for open economies while political parties 
whose social base rests on workers, SMEs and public employees are more critical, 
defending social welfare mechanisms for disadvantaged groups. However, the aim is 
not to verify or falsify these assertions. Rather, its function is to help analytically laying 
out the position of social forces. Indeed, the empirical results reveal that certain social 
forces take positions contrary to these assumptions. The following section examines the 
position of capital, and discusses whether there is a pro-EU hegemonic project. 


Intra-class struggle among capital: is the pro-EU membership perspective 
hegemonic? 


Internationally oriented capital** pioneers Turkey's EU membership bid. In line with 
their support for globalization, which they see as promoting volume of trade, technology 
transfer and delocalization of production, they endorse membership to stimulate com- 
petitiveness and exports and to consolidate a functioning market economy.*’ They see 
the EU as Turkey’s largest export market and a crucial reference for harmonizing 
technical regulations to operate in world markets.** They expect membership to further 
increase Turkey’s competitiveness and its market share from 1% to 3-4%.*° The Turkish 
Industrialists’ and Businessmen’s Association (TUSIAD) sees membership as essential 
for strengthening Turkey’s democracy, economy and social structure.*° 

Contrary to the assumption, nationally oriented capital*’ also defends EU member- 
ship accepting globalization as ‘inevitable’ and aspiring to develop ‘national champions’ 
to combat globalization through becoming more competitive and export-oriented.*® 
They see membership as an anchor for complying with international standards, to 
improve Turkish industry’s quality and competitiveness while stimulating FDI.*” Two 
factors are decisive to understand this stance. First, they consider concerns over 
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competitiveness as irrelevant since Turkey’s SMEs have already experienced the effects of 
liberalization following implementation of the Customs Union.” Second, nationally 
oriented capital is already integrated with globalization through contract manufactur- 
ing/outsourcing and/or the production of intermediate goods for the European market, 
alongside delocalization of production. They stress that although the majority of SMEs 
produce supplier products for the domestic market, these are then assembled for 
export.”' Thus, even nationally oriented capital has become internationally oriented 
due to their dependence on international markets without being direct exporters them- 
selves. As predicted, there is a concern over competitiveness within the agriculture sector 
because Turkish farmers are seen as non-competitive with European companies due to 
poverty, inefficient agricultural infrastructure and underdeveloped technology.” 
However, such perspectives are marginalized. 

Although the membership perspective has been pioneered by internationally oriented 
capital and adopted by nationally oriented capital, this is not sufficient to conclude that the 
project is hegemonic without considering two questions regarding its hegemonic status: 
first, to what extent capital defends membership on a universal terrain using arguments 
going beyond their vested economic interests; second, to what extent these arguments are 
defended within civil society, which in turn helps the ruling class to articulate its vested 
interests on a universal level at the hegemonic moment. In fact, interviewees defend 
membership on a universal terrain. For instance, they claim it promotes social dialogue, 
which is seen as a better model than ‘confrontational’ industrial relations and ‘politicized 
unions’.°’ The EU is also presented as an anchor for consolidating democracy, rule of law 
and respect for human rights. Membership is equally associated with modernization and 
believed to bring peace and dialogue into foreign affairs.” It is also possible to identify 
particular platforms within civil society defending membership on a universal terrain. For 
example, both the Economic Development Foundation (I[KV) and the Turkish Economic 
and Social Studies Foundation (TESEV) endorse EU membership as a ‘development and 
democratization project’ in the ‘public interest.’ However, there are organic links between 
these platforms and representatives of capital.°° At critical junctures, these platform 
commission researchers to write opinion papers and open sensitive topics to public debate. 
For example, [KV initiated a campaign named the Movement for Europe to pressure the 
government to enact required reforms for opening accession talks before the 2002 
Copenhagen European Council.?’ Recently, the [KV (2017) issued a report named 
“‘Turkey-EU relations: Keeping together in the face of multiple challenges’ proposing 
a roadmap to revitalize Turkey-EU relations. TUSIAD also asks scholars to prepare 
reports, which are presented as “expert opinion on an objective ground’ to increase support 
for its pro-EU membership project.°® This illustrates its strategy of presenting membership 
on a universal terrain through taking the role of intellectual and moral leadership. TUSIAD 
even suggests considering membership as ‘above-party politics’ revealing its stance that 
EU membership should be neither open to debate in society nor subject to political 
contestation. Rather, it should be accepted as a ‘republican project’,®° a state policy and/ 
or a national goal in the interest of all segments in society since the founding of the 
Republic. These observations indicate that the pro-EU membership project is in fact 
hegemonic. The struggle over hegemony, however, remains open-ended. The next section 
examines the position of labour to determine whether there is an alternative. 
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The position of Turkish labour: is there an alternative? 


It might be expected that the Turkish labour movement would be critical of EU member- 
ship since pressures of competitiveness on Turkish industry could lead to cuts in wages 
and social standards. Instead, globalization has caused an intra-class struggle between 
internationally and nationally oriented labour. Internationally oriented labour is no 
longer concerned of competitiveness within the EU market. Rather, they support mem- 
bership on two grounds. First, they view globalization as ‘irresistible’, arguing that free 
movement of capital has reduced wages and labour’s share of global wealth and ‘dynam- 
ited’ social rights acquired at the national level.°’ Thus, they defend a struggle at the 
international level using transnational solidarity mechanisms like social responsibility 
declarations or framework agreements. The struggle at the European level is seen as part 
of this international struggle.®* Second, interviewees claim that the struggle at the 
economic level has already been lost following the completion of the Customs Union. 
Accordingly, they support membership believing the EU’s political criteria would pro- 
vide the anchor needed to consolidate democracy while the European Social Model can 
strengthen trade union rights and improve social conditions.° 

Nationally oriented labour reads globalization as generating both de-unionization and 
de-industrialization. It perceives globalization as ‘hindering domestic production’ and 
there is a concern over competitiveness.°* However, this fraction is divided regarding EU 
membership. On the one hand, an interviewee argued that Turkish agriculture has 
already been liberalized through structural adjustment policies so membership is needed 
to protect it from globalization through regionalization (e.g., agricultural and structural 
funds).°° Moreover, the EU anchor is also needed to systematize and modernize agri- 
cultural production.®° On the other hand, the EU is seen as a capitalist union so 
membership would trigger further liberalization, de-unionization and cuts in social 
standards due to pressures to be ‘competitive’.°” Nevertheless, unions in agriculture are 
united in their political criticisms, that the EU discriminates against Turkey and demands 
unilateral concessions regarding its national interests over problems with Cyprus and 
Greece.°* They also reject proposals regarding privileged partnership, permanent dero- 
gations on the free movement of workers and structural funds. 

At the confederation level, the Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions (Tiirk-Is) was 
accusing globalization to generate de-industrialization and de-unionization as well as 
threatening national independence.”” European trade unions were blamed for sharing 
the surplus of imperialist exploitation with European capital. From this perspective, 
imperialism impedes internationalism.’’ Moreover, the EU was accused to ask unilateral 
concessions regarding Cyprus problem and minority rights.’” Accordingly, nation state is 
defended as a site to resist imperialism. Yet, this stance is reconsidered as Tiirk-Is was 
isolated from the accession process in the 2000s. In the last decade, though Tiirk-Is 
retained reservations in relation to political issues, it supports ‘membership on equal 
terms and conditions’, emphasizing that their support is conditional on Turkey benefit- 
ting from structural funds and the free movement of workers.’* The second confedera- 
tion, Confederation of Progressive Trade Unions (Disk) defends internationalization 
under the slogan that ‘another globalisation, in the benefit of workers, is possible’.”* 
Although the EU is criticized as a capitalist integration model, EU membership is 
supported within this context.’”” Here, it is argued that as Turkish labour movement 
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has lost the struggle over liberalization after the completion of the Customs Union, 
membership can be a tool to improve social standards and consolidate democracy.’° 
Moreover, the EU is seen as a peaceful project that contributes to find a democratic 
solution to the Kurdish problem.” The third confederation, the Confederation of 
Turkish Real Trade Unions (Hak-Is), developed an anti-European stance stressing that 
membership would harm national independence and economic development in the 
1990s.”° Yet, it changed its stance in the 2000s when political Islam under the leadership 
of the JDP has come to terms with globalization. The Hak-Is reads globalization as 
potentially ‘progressive’ for economic growth that has to be reformed to increase work- 
ers’ share through a struggle at the international level.”” The EU is equally supported for 
Turkey to comply with European standards. However, Turkey should not necessarily 
become a member if Turkey reaches to the level of EU countries.*° It is imperative to 
highlight that Hak-Is reference to a struggle at the international level deviates from the 
social purpose of internationalism. Hak-Is describes its approach to unionism as facil- 
itating ‘industrial democracy’, viewing competition and quality as ‘common’ problems 
shared by both workers and employers.*' Moreover, it was only Hak-Is that defined 
themselves as ‘partners’ to capital.*” By internalizing the market economy model, it thus 
operates within neoliberalism. Cox defines this stance as ‘social partnership in Western 
Europe and business unionism in North America’.®*’ Hence, their reference to interna- 
tionalism is deficient as they fail to advocate class struggle at the national level. Their 
reference comes closer to defending a form of ‘labour diplomacy’ at the international 
level rather than the social purpose of internationalism that is attacking structural power 
of capital at a global level. The next section debates how these arguments are defended in 
political society. 


Struggle in political society 


Though the JDP defines its social base as farmers, artisans and SMEs,” its election 
manifestos reveal to be a right-wing party implementing a conservative neoliberal 
programme through its commitment to neoliberal macro-economic objectives, populist 
policies and neoliberal social policy.” The party sees globalization as an issue that can 
only be addressed through increasing SMEs’ competitiveness in international markets,*° 
with EU membership being critical. All election manifestos list EU membership as 
a ‘primary and a ‘strategic’ objective for economic development, consolidation of 
democracy and strengthening Turkey’s capability in the international sphere.*’ Yet, 
membership is not seen as an end in itself. Rather, it is an instrument to achieve ‘high 
standards and universal rights’.** In other words, the JDP policy rests on continuing 
reforms that help reach the level of developed countries. The JDP raises concerns about 
rising xenophobia and Islamophobia in Europe*” with signs that its previously supportive 
stance has weakened after its third term in office. Indeed, the JDP’s 2023 Political Vision 
document states that the party will take the “Copenhagen criteria as Ankara criteria’ if the 
EU does not accept Turkey.”’ In short, the JDP’s stance regarding membership can best 
be described as pragmatic. 

Contrary to predictions, Turkey’s opposition parties also defend EU membership. The 
main opposition party, the Republican People’s Party (RPP) sees membership as 
a natural corollary to the Kemalist modernization project of Westernization, with the 
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EU as a model for democracy, welfare state and human rights.’ Membership is sup- 
ported to stimulate exports, improve social standards and eliminate regional disparities 
in Turkey.” Indeed, the RPP fails to propose any alternative economic model other than 
what it calls the “social market economy’ which incorporates a social dimension within 
the market economy model.”? It therefore supports membership without any permanent 
derogation on free movement of workers, agricultural and structural funds, and only 
opposes any form of discrimination or special status.”* Turkey’s ‘emancipatory left’,”® 
however, reads the EU as a capitalist integration model and criticizes the socio-economic 
content of membership.”° However, they also see globalization as inevitable that can only 
be resisted internationally. Accordingly, they support membership under the motto that 
‘another Europe is possible’.”” Turkey’s Kurdish movement also supports membership 
for providing regional funds and allowing free movement of workers to solve regional 
socio-economic problems.’® They also defend membership to develop local self- 
government and decentralization and to improve implementation of ethnic and cultural 
rights, especially in Southeast Turkey.”? The Peoples’ Democratic Party emphasizes 
a struggle with the European labour movement to eliminate neoliberal European 
policies.'°? Consequently, these parties are not against membership per se. Whilst the 
RPP defends ‘membership on equal terms and conditions’ that is named as ‘honorary 
membership’,'’' emancipatory left defends membership as part of a struggle of inter- 
nationalism as well as to improve to solve the Kurdish problem. 


Discussion: the pro-EU membership and two rival class strategies and 
reconsidering membership within the context of crises 


The struggle over EU membership can be framed around three projects: a hegemonic 
pro-EU membership project contested by two rival class strategies, namely neo- 
mercantilism and Ha-vet. While both are critical to particular aspects of EU membership, 
none offers an overall alternative. Internationally oriented capital pioneers EU member- 
ship in line with their support for an open economy. Nationally oriented capital also 
favours membership as they have already encountered liberalization’s effects from the 
Customs Union or are integrated into transnational production structure through out- 
sourcing or contract manufacturing in parallel with delocalization of production. Until 
recently, successive JDP governments have carried the membership project in the belief 
that membership will involve adopting international standards and consolidating market 
economy that is essential for attracting FDI. The project is hegemonic as internationally 
and nationally oriented capital go beyond their economic-corporate phase and defend 
membership with arguments such as presenting membership as a ‘development and 
democratization project’ and/or ‘republican project’. Moreover, particular platforms in 
civil society help capital to defend membership on a universal terrain. 

This is contested by two rival class strategies: Ha-vet and neo-mercantilism. 
Internationally oriented labour and the emancipatory left defend the Ha-vet strategy. 
Because globalization has undermined struggle at the national level, internationalization 
of labour is the only viable strategy. Accordingly, membership is supported under the 
motto that ‘another Europe is possible’. Given that the struggle over economic aspects of 
membership has already been lost due to the Customs Union, they support membership 
to consolidate Turkey’s democracy and improve social standards. That is, their rationale 
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for membership is internationalism which differs from socioeconomic content of pro- 
membership. Meanwhile, nationally oriented labour and centre-left that support neo- 
merchantilist strategy are concerned with de-industrialization as a result of participating 
to the Internal Market. They differ from Ha-vet regarding whether EU-provided struc- 
tural funds can protect from globalization, or whether membership will simply trigger 
further liberalization. Lacking any alternative to the socio-economic aspects of member- 
ship, they support EU membership, citing probable contribution of regional and struc- 
tural funds. Their opposition is limited to national sensitivities concerning EU 
imperialism and discrimination against Turkey. In short, their support is conditional 
on ‘equal terms and conditions’. 

The second round of interviews reveals no change on the position of internationally 
and nationally oriented capital. Although the Euro-zone crisis forced them to diversify 
foreign trade by finding alternative markets,'°’ interviewees find an alternative regional 
integration model such as the Shanghai Cooperation Organization ‘unrealistic and 
conjectural rather than structural.'®* It is stated that the share of Shanghai countries in 
Turkey’s overall trade is not noticeable.'™ Similarly, Africa and the Middle East’s market 
potentials are weak, especially after the collapse of the Arab Spring.’”’ There is not any 
preliminary work or institutional initiative to shift markets to alternative regions.'”° 
Hence, the EU remains the principal market.’ Its geographical proximity is also crucial 
for transporting goods.'°* Indeed, the 2017 Report of TIM openly reveals that 48% of 
Turkey’s exports are conducted with the EU members in 2016 whereas the share of the 
Near East and Middle East countries is 22% and the share of Asian countries is still 
6.8%.'°? If Turkey does not become a member, it is suggested that, it should remain 
strongly anchored to the EU.''° Here, deepening the Customs Union is defended for four 
reasons. First, current conditions under the Customs Union create an asymmetrical 
relation in favour of third countries with which the EU signs free trade agreements. 
Turkey has to re-negotiate with third countries afterwards.''' Therefore, EU Free Trade 
Agreements should be automatically implemented in Turkey.''* Second, a dispute set- 
tlement mechanism has to be developed.''* Third, Turkey wants to incorporate services, 
agriculture and public procurement within the Customs Union.'* Fourth, visa restric- 
tions and some technical barriers to trade should be eliminated.’ However, negotiations 
for modernizing the Customs Union have not started due to political reasons. The capital 
groups expect normalization with the EU and steps to be taken for reforming the 
Customs Union after the state of emergency ends as of July 2018.''° 

Interviews conducted in the second round reveal no significant change in the position 
of social forces within Ha-vet and neo-mercantilism. Internationally oriented labour 
continues defending Labour’s Europe’’’ while the European anchor is started to be seen 
as crucial to consolidate secularism and rule of law, given the rise of political Islam.''* 
Moreover, while employers in Turkey still fire workers simply for getting organized, EU 
rules on social dumping force Turkish enterprises operating with European firms to 
respect trade union rights.'’? Nationally oriented labour notes further erosion of 
Turkey’s public sector through privatization.'*° Equally, the RPP endures the consensus 
that membership would increase welfare and improve democratic credentials and social 
standards.'*' Since Turkey gives trade deficits with BRICS and China, there is no 
alternative than the European market.” 
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Conclusion 


As the only country that has been an associate EU member for over five decades, Turkey’s 
membership bid is exceptional. Although Turkey-EU relations developed positively in 
the 2000s after Turkey was declared as a candidate in 1999 Helsinki European Council, 
Turkey’s European trajectory is undergoing a crisis in tandem with global economic 
crisis and crisis of liberal democracy in the last decade. Indeed, accession negotiations are 
not blocked but de facto suspended with the JDP signalling its reconsideration of its 
pragmatic European orientation and European circles raising concerns over the 
JDP’s shifts to a more openly conservative and majoritarian line through centralizing 
power. Attractiveness of EU among Turkish public is in decline. Despite the strong 
support of membership among the parliamentary elite in Turkey, their trust to the EU 
and its institutions related to membership is very low.'”? According to Gerhards and 
Hans EU-27 citizens who rejected Turkey’s probable membership rose from 58% in 2001 
to 70% in 2006 due to fear of financial burden considering Turkey’s lower level of GDP 
per capita, fear of possible migration flows from Turkey, cultural differences and demo- 
cratic credentials of Turkey.'** Despite the negative political atmosphere and public 
support, Turkey was the fifth largest market for exports of goods from the EU and 
seventh for imports of goods to the EU in 2017. The EU has been the largest trading 
partner for Turkey.’ 

From such a vantage, this article considered debates around the future form of 
Turkey’s integration to the EU as a non-debate. Rather, this article aims to question 
socio-economic content of this ongoing integration and question structural power 
behind it using the analytical tools provided by Gramsci. It did so through embedding 
membership within the structural dynamics of globalization. It questioned whether 
a dominant pro-EU hegemonic project exists and who the social forces behind this 
might be. It then probed alternatives resulting from Turkey’s uneven integration with 
Europe through the Customs Union, which requires Turkey to open its markets to 
competition without benefitting from mechanisms to alleviate social tensions. Through 
re-conducting interviews in 2017, the paper also questioned whether pro-membership 
perspective is still hegemonic given rising anti-European sentiments among Turkish 
public and critical tone of the JDP rule. Gramcian historical materialism enables to 
debate membership within globalization, consider intra-class struggle and question 
socio-economic content and structural power of capital behind ongoing integration at 
two conjunctures under the JDP Governments, a politically more liberal conjuncture of 
the 2000s and a rising authoritarian neoliberal period of the 2010s. 

This study concludes that the pro-EU membership project is hegemonic although 
contested by two rival class strategies: Ha-vet and neo-mercantilism. The pro-EU mem- 
bership project is pioneered both by internationally and nationally oriented capital, and 
carried by JDP until recently. It is hegemonic as its social forces transcend their vested 
economic interests to present the project on a universal terrain, successfully articulating 
intellectual and moral leadership by delivering persuasive ideas across many issues from 
economics to politics and industrial relations. Turkey—EU relations are generally char- 
acterized as ‘cyclical with many ups and downs’!”® or ‘rollercoaster ride’.'*” The two 
rounds of interviews were critical for uncovering continuation of the structural power of 
capital. Despite pauses in the reform process, slow accession negotiations and various 
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negative political statements, pro-membership project is accepted as critical for attracting 
FDI, and consolidating market economy and liberal democracy. Calls for an alternative 
regionalization model such as Shangai Cooperation Organization are not plausible. 
Labour and opposition political parties are split over membership as they are situated 
differently within globalization so they contest pro-EU membership through two rival 
class strategies: Ha-vet and neo-mercantilism. The former defends membership around 
the motto ‘another Europe is possible‘ whereas the latter defends membership on ‘equal 
terms and conditions’. Thus, neither proposes an overall alternative. 

The future trajectory, however, remains uncertain. It is possible to observe particular 
coordinates that provide hints of future class struggle. As far as capital is concerned, it has 
already been integrated with European market. This allows Turkey’s capital to benefit 
from free trade without the burden of adopting European social policy or environmental 
acquis. Moreover, capital is already investing in European markets or taking positions on 
European institutional platforms. For instance, the President of the Union of Chambers 
and Commodity Exchange (TOBB) is one of Vice Presidents of Eurochambres. Yet, 
capital defends the strategy that even though Turkey would not become a member, it 
should stay closely anchored to European structure. The interviewee from the TUSIAD 
mentioned that they opened an office in London to monitor the Brexit process closely.'** 
Any new EU-United Kingdom bargain may give clues about the special relationship that 
Turkey may develop to maintain its economic integration and participation in European 
decision-making without becoming a full member.'”° In a nutshell, businessmen within 
TUSIAD read future form of Europe around concentric circles and/or differentiated 
integration and defend that Turkey should take its place in the more flexible confederal 
structure.'*° As far as labour is concerned, it is more likely that labour would be more 
critical for integration without a social dimension. There are indications that interna- 
tionally oriented labour within Ha-vet may re-consider its position. As one interviewee 
put it, ‘there seems to be another European model in Eastern Europe’ highlighting that 
membership has neither raised wages nor improved social standards of Eastern European 
states.'*’ Thus, Europe’s contracting welfare regimes make it less likely that its social 
model can benefit Turkey’s working class.'** Moreover, the argument that membership 
would consolidate democracy has lost ground as Turkey adopts the acquis on paper but it 
did not comply with it.'** Indeed, a look to the recent Disk’s General Assembly decisions 
reveals that membership perspective is not on the agenda.'** Similarly, interviewees from 
nationally oriented labour doubt whether EU reforms since 2005 have improved social 
standards as neither real wages nor working conditions in Turkey have improved.'*° 
Moreover, interviewees were clear that the Tiirk-Is will develop an anti-European stance 
if the EU’s social dimension disappears.'*° In short, the future trajectory is uncertain that 
will be determined by future coordinates of the open-ended struggle. Though pro- 
membership is still hegemonic, it is doubtful how capital groups can consolidate pro- 
membership perspective and its social content of neoliberal restructuring which now 
principally envisages market liberalization (negative integration), especially more so 
under a form of flexible integration, without a clear social dimension (positive 
integration). 
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